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Here  on  this  “  Rocky  Ridge  of  Gettysburg,” 

Where  stately  mountains  rim  th’  horizon  round, 

Contending  hosts  have  met;  brothers,  yet  foes, 

Who  filled  the  air  with  war’s  tumultuous  sound. 

Those  awful  sounds  have  long  since  died  away; 

The  yawning  mouths  of  cannon  now  are  dumb; 

The  fields  once  ploughed  by  heavy  shot  and  shell, 

Bear  peaceful  harvest  ’neath  the  summer  sun. 

Where  once  were  tread  of  horse  and  print  of  wheels, 
The  modest  daisy  and  the  soft  grass  spring: 

No  longer  does  the  flower-besprinkled  turf, 

With  “clattering  hoofs  and  clinking  sabres”  ring; 

But  I  do  think,  on  many  a  quiet  night, 

When  the  wan  moon  lights  up  the  misty  sky, 

These  sleeping  warriors  rise,  renew  the  fight. 

And  wake  the  silence  with  their  battle-cry. 

Again  the  bugle  sounds  its  clarion  note— 

Again  the  impetuous  charge  in  fierce  array. 

And  countless  unnamed  heroes  fall  in  death; 

Some  know  them  by  the  blue,  some  by  the  gray. 

Then  Reynolds  leads  his  serried  ranks  once  more, 

And,  filing  down  from  Round  Top’s  crested  height. 

Come  Weed,  and  Vincent,  with  heroic  mien, 

Ready  to  die  for  Country  and  the  Right. 

Where  lately  peach -blooms  scented  all  the  air, 

Black  mouths  of  cannon  hurl  their  sulphurous  smell; 

And  fearful  is  the  struggle,  breast  to  breast, 

While  fiercer  grows  the  shriek  of  shot  and  shell. 
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The  shadowy  hosts  of  Zook  and  Cross  press  on 
Amid  the  carnage  and  the  deadly  strife; 

Again  the  woodland  rings  with  torturing  cries, 

As  each  one  yieldeth  up  a  hero’s  life. 

And  cannon  thundering  along  the  heights, 

With  dull  reverberations  shake  the  air, 

And  heavy  smoke-wreaths  hide  as  with  a  pall,' 
The  summer  beauty  of  the  landscape  fair. 

The  fatal  charge  of  the  advancing  foe 
Is  met  with  bravery  equal  to  his  own; 

While  fiery  batteries  mow  them  down  like  grain, 
And  all  the  bloody  slope  with  dead  is  strewn. 

And  tossing  standards  wave  defiantly, 

Meeting  the  rebel  colors  one  by  one; 

A  fiercer  struggle  yet — the  brave  foe  yields — 
Their  battle-flags  are  ours;  the  day  is  won! 

See!  as  the  night  yields  to  the  glimmering  dawn, 
The  phantom  hosts  dissolve  like  mists  away, 

Yet  listening  for  the  ghostly  bugle  call, 

Ready  and  eager  to  renew  the  fray. 

But  while  these  Pennsylvania  hills  remain, 

Here  loyal  men  will  turn  their  step?  with  pride, 

And,  pointing  to  the  hallowed  soil,  will  say: 
“Here  ebbed  the  fortunes  of  Rebellion’s  tide.” 

July  3</,  1S7S. 
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Glorious  things  are  spoken  of  thee,  O  City  of  God.  Psalm  Ixxxvii:  3. 

O  City  of  God!  “Glorious  things  are  spoken  of  thee,  O 
City  of  God.”  City  of  God  is  not  Jerusalem  only.  City  of 
God  is. not  built  round  about  with  walls  and  entered  by  gates, 
and  filled  with  temples  and  palaces.  City  of  God  is  not  only 
in  Palestine.  It  was  there!  and  it  was  Zion,  and  the  blessing 
of  God  founded  it  and  reared  its  walls  and  consecrated  it.  It 
had  a  marvelous  history  which  maybe  admired  and  studied; 
a  history  so  grand  in  its  records  of  priests  and  captains;  a  his¬ 
tory  so  eloquent  in  sacrifice  and  faith;  a  history  so  influential 
in  declaring  the  providence  of  God  in  directing  the  course  of 
humanity,  and  in  determining  the  civilization  of  the  world, 
that  we  cannot  wonder  that  a  reverent  faith  believes  that  just 
beneath  the  dome  of  the  church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre  is  the 
centre  of  the  earth.  Here  was  the  pivot  on  which  turned  the 
religion  and  civil  polity  of  centuries.  Here  was  revelation 
made  of  a  responsibility  measured  not  by  any  calendar  of  time, 
but  by  the  calculus  of  eternity.  Here  was  God  made  manifest 
for  the  salvation  of  the  world  and  the  redemption  of  the  race. 
Here  was  lifted  up  a  standard  beneath  which  loyalty  became 
devotion,  and  heroism  put  on  the  garb  of  saintliness.  Here 
was  consummated  the  sacrifice  of  eternal  love;  for  where  did 
love  offer  a  wider  embrace  than  when  its  arms  were  outstretched 
upon  the  cross  of  Calvary.  “Glorious  things  indeed  are  spoken 
of  thee,  O  City  of  God.” 

But  City  of  God  is  not  alone  Jerusalem.  City  of  God  is  not 
only  in  Palestine.  City  of  God  may  be  Gettysburg.  For  as 
Jerusalem  was  called  Jebus  because  it  trod  under  foot  with 
an  authority  which  acknowledged  no  superior;  as  Jerusalem 
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was  called  Salem, 'which  signifies  both  perfectness  and  peace; 
as  Jerusalem  was  called  Jerusalem,  uniting  in  its  name,  with 
but  slight  change,  Jehus  and  Salem,  and  so  signifying  the  pos¬ 
sessor  of  perfection  or  the  conqueror  of  peace:  so  we,  be¬ 
cause  of  the  eventful  scenes  which  once  transpired  upon  the 
rocky  ledges  and  within  the  graceful  valleys  which  unite  to 
give  us  in  our  noble  picture— strength  and  beauty — because  or 
the  suffering  and  valor  and  victory  of  other  days — we  with 
slight  change  call  Gettysburg,  Gottesburg — and  with  no  lack 
of  reverence  translate  it  “  City  of  God.”  “  City  of  God  !”  in 
all  reverence  we  may  call  it.  Here  the  might  and  providence 
of  the  God  of  battles  were  established.  Here  revelation  was 
made  of  a  power  which  said  to  the  black  tide  of  rebellion, 
“thus  far,  but  no  farther.”  Here  was  the  grand  climacteric 
that  determined  what  should  be  the  issue  of  our  civil  war. 
Here  was  the  pivot  on  which  trembled,  hesitated,  and  turned, 
the  destiny  of  the  country.  Here  the  Nation  learned  the  lesson 
which  united  heroism  and  loyalty  in  the  one  word  :  Patriotism. 
“Glorious  things  indeed  may  be  spoken  of  thee,  O  Gettys¬ 
burg — City  of  God.” 

The  lesson  of  patriotism  must  not  be  forgotten,  nor  must 
we  suffer  it  to  be  held  as  of  secondary  importance.  It  is  our 
duty;  our  Christian  duty;  our  duty  as  those  upon  whom  must 
rest  the  responsibility  of  inculcating  veneration  for  justice  and 
righteousness,  gratitude  for  the  guidance  and  guardianship 
of  Almighty  God,  and  obedience  to  those  principles  under¬ 
lying  our  nationality  which  are  the  products  of  His  law;  it  is 
our  duty  to  encourage  the  most  enthusiastic  patriotism.  There 
is  a  mawkish  sentimentalism  which  hesitates  to  speak  of  loyalty 
and  patriotism  above  a  whisper.  It  condones  rebellion  by 
praising  bravery.  It  finds 

“With  keen,  discriminating  sight, 

Black ’s  not  so  black — nor  white  so  very  white.” 

I  have  no  question  of  the  bravery  of  those  who  once  mus¬ 
tered  in  regiments  and  brigades  and  fought  so  stoutly  against 
the  noble  defenders  of  our  noble  flag.  They  did  fight  bravely. 
‘  ■'  When  Greek  meets  Greek,  then  comes  the  tug  of  war.  ’  ’  But 
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for  all  that  they  were  wrong.  “We  may  not  forget,”  as  Gen. 
Butler  said  last  Decoration  Day  in  his  eloquent  oration;  “we 
may  not  forget  that  they  were  good  soldiers  in  ^-badcause.” 

And  I  deem  it  to  be  a  sacred  duty  to  keep  this  aisx.nction 
in  mind.  We  have  no  right  to  shuffle  with  conscience.  We 
have  no  right,  because  the  claws  of  a  tiger  cat  have  been  cut, 
to  call  the  tiger  a  kitten.  Mercy  and  forgiveness  are  Chris¬ 
tian  virtues;  but  mercy  and  forgiveness  do  not  mean  compro¬ 
mise  and  concession.  Between  loyalty  and  disloyalty,  as 
between  heaven  and  hell,  there  is  a  deep  gulf.  We  shame  our 
own  manhood,  we  dishonor  the  graves  of  our  dead,  when  we 
forget  to  honor  the  cause  of  the  nation,  when  by  a  single  word 
or  look  we  seem  to  apologize  for  the  patriotism  which  once 
sung  its  exultemus  in  the  notes  of  the  bugle,  flashed  its  wrath 
with  the  gleam  of  sabres,  and  uttered  its  command  from  the 
throat  of  cannon. 

Patriotism  is  a  duty;  let  us  understand  that.  It  has  been 
held  to  be  such  from  of  old.  “Our  country  is  more  to  be 
valued,”  said  Plato,  “and  is  higher  and  holier  far  than  mother 
or  brother,  or  any  ancestor,  and  more  to  be  regarded  in  the 
eyes  of  the  gods  and  of  men  of  understanding.  If  she  lead 
us  to  wounds  or  death  in  battle,  thither  we  follow  as  is  right.  ’  ’ 
And  Cicero  to  the  same  effect  only  echoed  the  common  opinion 
of  antiquity  when  he  said,  that  “the  love  we  owe  our  country 
is  holier  and  more  profound  than  the  love  we  owe  our  nearest 
kindred,  and  that  he  can  have  no  claim  to  the  title  of  a  good 
man  who  even  hesitates  to  die  in  her  behalf.  ’  ’  There  is  no  need 
to  look  so  far  away.  Our  own  past — our  national  past — is  brief 
enough,  but  it  has  enforced  this  duty  with  unmistakable  em¬ 
phasis.  It  was  the  inspiration  of  the  fathers  and  the  enthusiasm 
of  their  laws.  When  the  days  were  hard,  and  the  way  towards 
independence  was  beset  with  sharp  and  bitter  strife — when  the 
foe  from  beyond  the  sea  was  on  one  side,  and  the  savage  from 
the  untamed  wilderness  upon  the  other;  when  Boston  spoke  to 
Charleston,  and  both  joined  hands  in  Philadelphia — then  men 
knew  and  confessed  that  patriotism  was  a  duty,  and  that  those 
who  nourished  its  spirit  and  suffered  it  to  govern  their  lives, 
served  God  and  did  well.  And  when  other  days  came,  days 
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which  heralded  those  consecrated  days  that  made  Gettysburg  a 
City  of  God,  the  lesson  had  not  been  forgotten.  The  sons  of 
those  sires  who,  in  the  language  of  Daniel  Webster,  “accom¬ 
plished  the  Revolution  on  a  strict  question  of  principle” — of 
those  sires  who,  in  the  language  of  John  Quincy  Adams, 
“connected  in 'one'indissoluble  bond  the  principles  of  civil 
government  with  the  principles  of  Christianity” — were  not 
recreant  to  their' inheritance.  The  blood  of  the  Revolution 
was  still  red.  When  Abraham  Lincoln,  of  blessed  memory, 
lifted  the  bugle  to  his  lips,  its  echoes  had  not  died  away  among 
the  hills  of  New  England  or  the  sweet  valleys  of  Pennsylvania 
before  there  was  heard  from  every  section  of  the  loyal  North 
the  answering  response  of  patriot  hosts  whose  steady  tramp, 
tramp,  tramp,  kept  step  with  every  heart-throb  to  the  music 
of  the  Union. 

It  was  well.  There  was  good  cause.  It  was  their  duty. 
Ay!  it  was  not  merely  a  duty,  but  a  privilege.  Every  land, 
without  doubt,  has'its  peculiar  attraction.  Every  land,  without 
doubt,  can  give  inspiration  to  the  verse  of  its  poets  and  the 
stirring'eloquence  of  its  orators.  That  land  must  be  indeed 
a  desert,  and  have  no  sky  above  it,  and  no  horizon  line  where 
sky  and  earth  may  Touch,  which  does  not  at  some  time 
kindle  the  thought  of  its  people  to  rapture,  which  does  not  at 
some  time  awaken  a  song  in  which  shall  be  the  sob  of  its  tem¬ 
pest, The  fierce_dash  of  a  mountain  cascade,  or  the  pastoral 
beauty  of  “meadows  trim  with  daisies  pied.”  Whether  it  be 
its  physical  features  tender]with  picturesque  loveliness  or  stern 
with  the  lovely  grandeur  of  mountains;  whether  it  be  the  hard- 
handed  vigor  of  its  work,  the  patient  fidelity  of  its  conscience, 
or  the  uncompromising  bravery  of  its  thought,  every  land 
may  claim  the  devotion  of  those  who  call  it  their  own.  So  it 
is  the  Switzer  dreams  of  his  Alps,  and  longs  for  them  in  other 
lands  with  a  home-sickness  which  cannot  be  healed.  So  the 
savage  clings  to  his  hunting-grounds.  So  the  dweller  in  the 
North  deifies  his  snows  and  icebergs.  So  the  child  of  the  South 
finds  the  prototype  of  heaven  in  his  luxurious  groves  and 
radiant  skies  and  gleaming  waters.  We  assent  to  all  this;  and 
yet  if  resources  of  prosperity,  if  breadth  of  opportunity,  if 
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noble  elements  of  character,  if  startling  heroism  in  the  past, 
if  cheerful  and  active  work  in  the  present — if,  more  than  all 
else,  a  benignant  possibility  in  the  future — if  all  or  any  of 
these  are  to  be  taken  into  account,  only  one  land  can  claim 
our  entire  and  enthusiastic  devotion:  and  that  land — what  is 
that  land?  Lift  yourselves  in  thought  till  you  can  see  passing 
before  you  as  a  sublime  panorama  the  countries  of  the  earth. 
See  Asia  pass,  with  its  Himalayas  and  its  Tartar  steppes;  see 
Africa  pass,  with  its  majestic  ruins  feeding  a  more  majestic  Nile, 
with  its  tangled  wildernesses  and  its  dusky  hordes.  See  Europe 
pass,  with  Italy  crowned  with  poesy  and  art,  and  France 
singing  the  Marseillaise — with  Germany  holding  in  one  hand 
a  battle-axe,  and  with  the  other  the  horn-book  of  the  liberal 
arts — and  England  stretching  out  over  the  seas  the  trident  of 
Neptune,  and  lifting  up  a  standard  on  which  the  sun  never  goes 
down;  and  then,  then  greet  a  nobler  presence!  See!  broad 
and  fertile  plateaus;  see!  noble  prairies,  fat  with  unbounded 
harvests;  see!  water-courses,  whose  finer  pastorals  make  the 
meadows  vocal  with  liquid  melodies,  and  the  valleys  beautiful 
as  Edens,  and  whose  statelier  lyrics  and  marches  chant  the 
prosperity  of  villages  and  towns  and  cities  upon  either  bank, 
and  bear  upon  their  heaving  tide  and  noble  current  the  vast 
wealth  of  counties  and  states;  see!  lakes  that  are  seas;  see! 
mountains  on  whose  handsome  flanks  wave  primeval  forests, 
in  whose  caverns  is  treasured  the  inexhaustible  generosity  of 
coal  and  iron,  of  silver  and  copper  and  gold,  about  whose 
shoulders  is  folded  the  ermine  of  the  snow,  and  on  whose 
summits  is  poised  the  solemn  threat  of  the  avalanche.  See  a 
young  and  vigorous  people,  nurtured  amid  unpropitious  sur¬ 
roundings,  but  gathering  from  its  struggles  toughness,  enterprise 
and  faith;  see  that  people  gather  itself  to  a  supreme  effort, 
and  going  forth  in  the  way  of  progress  till  it  realizes  the  vision 
of  Milton,  when  he  said  :  “  Methinks  I  see  in  my  mind  a  noble 
and  puissant  nation  rousing  herself  like  a  strong  man  after 
sleep,  and  shaking  her  invincible  locks;  methinks  I  see  her  as 
an  eagle  nerving  her  mighty  youth  and  kindling  her  undazzled 
eyes  at  the  full  midday  beam.”  What  is  the  nation  that  in 
a  century  has  conquered  recognition  as  second  to  no  other  on 
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the  globe — that  has  enlarged  its  census  from  less  than  three 
millions  to  more  than  forty  millions.  Look  again!  above  it 
is  the  genius  of  that  land,  a  maiden  clothed  in  the  white  robe 
of  her  own  purity,  holding  in  one  hand  the  unsheathed  sword 
of  justice,  in  the  other  the  flower-embroidered  wreath  of  peace; 
wearing  on  her  forehead  a  coronet  on  which  sparkles  the  lustre 
of  a  star,  and  as  she  stands  before  us  clothed  in  rare  modesty, 
loveliness  and  power,  . 

“  Perfumes  as  of  Eden  roll  sweetly  along; 

A  voice,  as  of  angels,  awakes  the  glad  song: 

Columbia,  Columbia,  to  glory  arise, 

Thou  queen  of  the  earth  and  child  of  the  skies.” 

There  is  special  warrant  for  devotion  to  the  genius  of  our 
country  here  and  now.  Here  is  the  State  whose  noble  motto, 
“  Virtue,  Liberty  and  Independence,”  gives  it  substantial  right 
to  claim  the  honor  of  being  the  keystone  of  the  grand  Union 
arch . 

Now  is  the  time  when  we  seek  to  recall  the  heroic  deeds  by 
which  a  splendid  patriotism  was  illustrated.  To  Pennsylvania 
belongs  the  immortal  honor  of  publishing  the  Declaration  of 
Independence,  and  of  sounding  the,  amen  to  that  declaration 
by  a  bell  bearing  this  legend  :  “  Proclaim  liberty  throughout 
all  the  land  to  all  the  inhabitants  thereof.”  To  Pennsylvania 
belongs  the  imperishable  renown  of  furnishing — nearly  one 
hundred  years  later — a  battle-field  on  which  the  principles  of 
that  Declaration  of  Independence  were  vindicated,  and  on 
which  they  received  the  chrismal  consecration  of  patriotic 
blood. 

So  it  is  we  assert  the  duty  and  privilege  of  patriotism.  But 
patriotism  makes  some  other  demand  upon  us  besides  the 
confession  of  its  worth  and  dignity.  It  claims  the  recognition 
of,  and  the  fulfilment  of,  certain  specific  requirements.  What 
are  they?  Briefly,  they  are  these : 

x .  First  of  all,  Christian  patriotism  demands  and  encourages 
a  sleepless  vigilance.  Every  battle-field  gives  us,  as  it  were, 
a  signal  station  from  which  the  closest  outlook  must  be  had 
on  all  that  can  affect  the  weal  or  woe  of  the  country.  When 
our  Lord  uttered  the  command,  “Watch!”  to  his  disciples, 
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it  was  uttered  to  us.  Not  for  any  special  time  or  place,  but 
for  all  time  and  everywhere.  We  shall  enter  into  the  spirit 
of  Gettysburg,  and  acknowledge  the  glorious  things  spoken  of 
this  City  of  God,  only  when  we  confess  the  need  of  tireless 
vigilance  in  all  things.  W e  cannot  surrender  our  responsibility 
in  this  matter,  not  one  of  us.  There  is  no  excuse  for  wilful 
blindness.  We  may  be  very  confident  that  for  the  conduct  of 
public  affairs,  and  for  the  high  posts  of  honor,  we  have  chosen 
as  wisely  as  we  could,  the  best  men  that  we  could.  But  in 
these  times  we  are  not  to  forget  that  good  men  will  bear 
watching.  There  is  a  wide  application  justifiable  to  the  prayer 
of  the  little  girl  who,  during  the  absence  of  her  father,  added 
this  petition  to  her  evening  prayer,  “  Please  watch  over  my 
papa;”  and  then  after  a  hesitating  pause  added :  “And  you’d 
better  keep  an  eye  on  mamma,  too!”  It  is  an  ungracious  task 
sometimes  to  challenge  conduct,  still  more  ungracious  to  chal¬ 
lenge  motives;  but  when  the  health  of  the  State  is  concerned, 
it  must  be  done.  Our  interest  in  all  that  affects  the 
country  must  be  unremitting.  No  question  of  popular¬ 
ity  or  personal  favor  must  deter  us.  There  are  certain 
grave  questions  that  cannot  and  must  not  be  adjourned. 
Standing  upon  and  honoring  this  battle-ground  of  arms, 
let  us  not  forget  the  possible  battle-ground  of  ideas,  where 
peace  may  win  a  victory  no  less  renowned  than  war.  What 
interest  has  been  awakened  in  those  matters  that  affect  the 
industrial  classes!  You  cannot  postpone  that  interest,  nor  kill 
it  by  a  sneer  or  sarcasm— the  day  for  such  has  passed. 
Back  of  the  hard  hand  and  sinewy  arm  of  labor  is  a  stout 
brain.  All  the  thinking  is  not  done  by  the  journalist  or  the 
statesman,  in  the  halls  of  college  or  congress.  Some  tough 
thought  is  quarried  in  our  mines;  some  grows  like  grain  out 
of  our  prairies;  some  is  woven  into  firmer  fabric  than  is 
made  of  cotton  in  our  looms.  And  such  kind  of  thinking  is 
vigilant,  and  is  patriotic  as  it  is  vigilant.  Nay,  more  than 
this;  I  am  convinced  that  it  is  Christian. 

2.  In  the  second  place,  Christian  patriotism  demands  deci¬ 
sion.  I  am  not  called  upon  to  defend  Christianity  now,  and 
I  have  only  this  to  say :  there  is  nothing  mean-spirited  about 
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it.  If  in  any  special  instance  you  think  you  have  found  some¬ 
body  who  contradicts  this  statement,  you  may  be  sure  that 
somehow  a  lion’s  skin  has  got  upon  the  back  of  an  ass;  and 
if  you  look  sharply  enough  you  will  see  the  suggestive  ears. 
Christianity  does  not  encourage  cowardice.  It  may  teach 
forgiveness,  but  not  concession.  God’s  laws  admit  of  no  com¬ 
promise.  They  are  yea  and  amen.  I  am  glad  to  notice  how 
much  of  the  soldier  was  in  St.  Paul.  There  is  the  ring  of  a 
bugle  in  his  words  to  Timothy,  when  he  bids  him  endure 
hardness  as  a  good  soldier  of  the  Lord  Tesus  Christ.  And  for 
myself,  I  like  to  read  over  the  Old  Testament  times,  and  see 
how  vigilance  married  itself  to  valor,  and  how  valor  was  not 
afraid  to  fight.  When  a  crisis  came — as  in  the  instance  of 
Jabesh-Giliad — the  command  came  “to  smite  with  the  sword.” 
We  are  in  danger  of  forgetting  the  absolute  necessity  of  the 
element  of  force  in  the  world.  The  rich  valleys  are  supported 
on  the  shoulders  and  flanks  of  mountains.  Blossoms  spring 
forth  from  a  rugged  stalk.  The  best  blood  is  not  blue  blood, 
but  red  blood— blood  with  iron  in  it.  If  the  best  muscle  is 
that  which  has  the  best  thought  in  it,  so  that  every  stroke  of 
the  hammer  hits  the  nail  on  the  head,  it  is  equally  true  that 
the  best  thought  must  have  muscle  in  it,  so  that  every  thought 
may  be  as  potent  as  the  Irishman's  shillaly,  which  convinced 
his  opponent  by  knocking  him  down.  Doubtless,  there  is  a 
place  for  men  who  are  given  to  writing  verses  and  sleeping  in 
kid  gloves.  I  have  no  doubt  they  are  very  amiable  and — 
motherly,  and  are  well  fitted  to  attend  long-haired  reform 
meetings  and  tea-parties  for  dolls;  but  for  rough,  active, 
vigorous,  decisive  work;  for  a  sharp,  clean-cut  thought;  for  a 
word  that,  like  the  wad  in  a  rifle,  has  gunpowder  back  of  it, 
and  a  slug  in  front  of  it,  such  men  are  not  worth  boarding 
round.  Don’t  encourage  the  breed.  These  times  need  more 
brawn.  There  has  not  only  been  too  much  of  the  milk  of 
human  kindness  lying  around  loose,  but  the  milk  has  been 
altogether  too  much  disguised  with  water;  and  however  nour¬ 
ishing  milk  may  be  for  a  baby,  milk  and  water  will  starve  the 
strength  out  of  a  man.  When  questions  arise,  therefore,  in 
connection  with  national  interests  which  are  at  all  related  to 
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a  wise  and  wide  patriotism,  let  us  encourage  that  spirit  of 
faithful  decision  which  will  countenance  no  dishonor  to  the 
past,  no  sentimental  laxity  in  the  present,  and  no  surrender  in 
the  future.  No  matter  in  what  guise  or  in  what  place  the  tempter 
may  meet  us;  no  matter  if  in  some  emergency  he  has  per¬ 
formed  some  noble  exploit  or  uttered  some  noble  law  for 
national  life;  let  us  accept  our  Christian  duty  and  utter  our 
Christian  rebuke,  in  the  spirit  of  that  Captain  of  our  salvation 
who  said  unto  Peter,  whom  he  once  greeted  as  the  Rock  of 
the  Church,  “Get  thee  behind  me  Satan,  thou  art  an  offence 
unto  me.” 

“  With  freedom  let  us  live,  or  sleep 
With  our  great  dead  who  set  us  free; 

God  forget  us,  when  we  forget 
To  keep  the  old  flag  flying  yet.” 

3.  This  leads  me  to  say,  in  the  third  place,  that  Christian 
patriotism  recognizes  the  value  of  sacrifice.  We  have  sacred 
reason  for  emphasizing  this.  To-day  the  sounds  of  war  are 
not  heard;  there  is  no  long  roll  of  the  drum;  there  is  no  sharp 
command;  no  volley  of  musketry;  no  fighting  with  clenched 
teeth;  no  biting  of  the  earth  in  agony:  all  that  has  passed. 
But  let  us  not  forget  this  all  that  has  been.  Let  us  not  forget 
that  thirty-five  hundred  and  sixty  Union  soldiers  lie  on  the 
battle-field  of  Gettysburg.  Let  us  not  forget  that  in  yonder 
camp  of  the  dead  eighteen  loyal  States  are  represented.  Let 
us  not  forget  that  here  was  displayed  a  patriotism  which  illus¬ 
trated  the  value  of  sacrifice;  for  by  that  sacrifice  the  contin¬ 
uance  of  our  nationality  was  purchased,  the  cause  of  humanity 
was  saved,  the  type  of  civilization  represented  by  the  United 
States  of  America  was  established  and  perpetuated.  The 
epitaph  which  Leonidas  wrote  for  the  monument  erected  at 
Thermopylae,  in  commemoration  of  the  immortal  three  hun¬ 
dred:  “Stranger!  go"and  tell  in  Lacedaemon  that  we  fell  in 
defence  of  her  laws,”  might  well  be  incorporated  with  any 
that  honors  the  dead  of  Gettysburg.  They  are  not  to  be  for¬ 
gotten.  We  stand  in  reverent  silence  beside  the  graves  of  the 
“  Unknown”  as  if  in  the  awful  presence  of  a  majestic  host. 

During  the  month  of  September,  following  the  days  of 
July  which  gave  us  this  battle-field,  a  very  striking  phenome' 
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non  was  observed  in  Virginia.  The  day  had  been  exceed¬ 
ingly  warm;  the  air  was  dry  and  motionless,  not  a  leaf  was 
stirring,  and  the  silence  was  broken  only  by  the  drowsy  hum 
of  insect  life.  Suddenly,  in  the  afternoon  about  3  o’clock, 
a  vast  number  of  light  fleecy  clouds  rolled  up  from  the  South, 
their  edges  tinged  with  delicate  shades  of  pearl  and  amethyst 
and  emerald — the  light  green  tint  forming  on  some  of  the 
clouds  a  singularly  beautiful  fringe.  For  nearly  an  hour, 
singly  or  in  long  cloumn,  these  clouds  swept  rapidly  through 
the  open  sky.  This  phenomenon  had  hardly  passed  when 
another  and  one  more  startling  took  its  place.  In  the  deep 
valley  below  where  the  sky  touched  the  South  at  the  horizon, 
out  from  the  South  on  towards  the  North,  silently  as  if  ghosts 
were  mustering  on  the  parade-ground  of  the  heavens,  came 
vast  numbers  of  soldierly  forms.  Platoon  after  platoon, 
battalion  after  battalion,  brigade  after  brigade,  they  advanced, 
passed  in  review  and  disappeared.  Only  a  little  imagination 
was  needed  to  clothe  these  shadowy  presences  in  a  common 
uniform,  a  simple  blouse  and  hat,  but  armed  with  no  weapon, 
neither  sabre  or  gun.  For  an  hour  this  grand  review  took 
place,  then  the  sky  was  again  clear;  a  cool  breeze  sprung  up; 
the  earth  brightened  under  the  setting  sun.  All  was  still,  as 
if  the  mysterious  tread  of  ghostly  feet  had  brought  a  solemn 
sense  of  peace. 

What  was  a  vision  may  be  actual  fact.  Here  and  now  may 
be  gathering  about  us  a  silent  and  unarmed  multitude.  On 
the  plains  of  Marathon,  so  a  patriotic  faith  taught  the  Athe¬ 
nian,  those  who  had  once  saved  the  land — gathered  on  certain 
anniversary  occasions,  to  review  their  battles,  and  to  quicken 
in  the  hearts  of  Greece  a  love  for  country.  Here  once  an¬ 
other  summer  brightened.  Do  any  here  remember  that  day — 
that  day  twice  repeated — when  the  sky  quivered  with  the 
conflict  that  shook  the  earth;  when  with  the  flashing  of  keen 
sabres  squadron  mingled  with  squadron,  and  the  shriek  of 
rider  and  horse  rent  the  air  together;  when  the  booming  of 
artillery,  the  crash  of  shell,  the  whirl  of  bullets  and  plunge 
of  shot  were  answered  back,  each  hillside  to  the  other  giving 
echo;  when  over  these  hills  and  valleys  hung  the  thick  sul¬ 
phurous  clouds  lighted  up  by  the  lurid  wrath  of  war?  Do  you 
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think  the  dead  remember— that  they  recall  the  terrific  charge; 
that  they  see  again  the  valiant  masses  hurl  themselves  forward 
only  to  be  broken  and  shattered  and  thrown  back,  as  when  a 
surge  wave  of  the  Atlantic,  lifting  itself  up  with  a  power  that 
seems  irresistible,  is  dashed  into  spray  upon  the  rocky  cliff  ? 
Do  they  forget  the  heroic  sacrifice  that  sanctified  their  loyalty 
and  patriotism?  Perhaps  even  as  the  Apostle  was  encompassed 
round  about  with  an  innumerable  multitude,  so  to-day  upon 
the  heights,  within  the  valleys,  here  in  our  midst,  may  be  the 
faces  of  those  who  once  wore  the  blue;  ay,  and  the  forms  of 
those  who  wore  the  gray,  and  who  passing  through  the  fiery 
furnace  of  battle  have  been  purged  from  every  taint  of  dis¬ 
loyalty  and  rebellion.  Certainly  this  is  true — that  with  a  lesser 
use  of  the  imagination  than  that  which  shaped  the  shadowy 
clouds  into  soldierly  presences,  we  may  say  there  are  those 
living  who  are  with  us  to-day — parents  who  gave  their  sons, 
wives  who  gave  their  husbands,  sisters  who  gave  their  brothers, 
friends  who  gave,  with  heart-breaking  farewells,  their  nearest 
and  dearest.  There  are  with  us  those  who  live  and  who  suffer 
because  of  the  sacrifice  they  have  made  in  the  love  of  their 
departed.  They  are  with  us;  and  if  with  us  only  in  thought, 
they  bear  testimony  to  the  import  and  value  of  the  sacrifice 
by  which  the  highest  Christian  patriotism  is  confirmed. 

Are  instances  needed  of  such  sacrifice?  Where  can  we  look 
without  greeting  the  scene  of  some  heroic  exploit  or  of  some 
heroic  death?  Yonder  sounded  the  cry  once,  “On,  to  the 
Round  Top,”  and  the  troops  dashed  forward.  Among  them 
were  three,  united  by  ties  of  soldierly  love.  Round  Top  is 
gained.  The  ranks  of  the  rebels  are  mown  like  corn.  Shrapnel 
and  shell  do  their  fearful  duty.  Together  our  three  friends  had 
kept,  separated  for  a  moment  only  to  meet  again.  Round  Top 
is  gained  !  Gained  ?  Yes,  and  one  falls  with  a  gurgling  cheer 
upon  his  lips;  he  motions  feebly — “Come  near;”  he  whispers, 
‘  ‘  I  must  send  one  message  home.  ’  ’  One  of  the  survivors  springs 
forward,  bends  oyer  him,  but,  as  he  tries  to  catch  the  whisper 
of  his  friend,  the  zip  of  a  Minie  ball  hisses  through  the  air, 
and  struck  to  the  heart  the  brother-in-arms  falls.  Cheek  to 
cheek  they  lie,  and  their  dying  thoughts  greet  each  other; 
while  there  beside  them  sat  the  third,  one  hand  grasping  his 
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rifle,  the  other  laid  upon  his  tent-mate’s,  while  unconscious 
tears  furrowed  his  swarthy,  battle-stained  face. 

Here  in  another  portion  of  the  field  is  the  dead  body  of  a 
Union  soldier.  The  eyes  are  open;  their  rayless,  stony  stare 
is  set  upon  an  ambrotype,  the  likeness  of  three  little  children. 
The  dying  soldier,  in  his  last  moments,  turned  to  thoughts  of 
home,  and  while  looking  into  the  pictured  faces  of  the  little 
ones,  breathing  with  his  last  breath  a  prayer  for  their  protec¬ 
tion,  surrendered  life  with  all  its  joys  and  duties,  for  our 
country  and  its  flag. 

Here  again  lies  a  maiden  “pure  and  true.”  She  would  not 
desert  what  she  held  to  be  her  post  of  duty;  so  she  was  struck 
down — the  only  sacrifice  of  life  made  by  Gettysburg  for  its 
own  defence  and  the  safety  of  the  Nation. 

And  here,  too,  is  told  the  story  of  the  old  man  who  went 
to  see  what  was  going  on,  who  fought  with  a  valor  that  would 
have  honored  a  younger  man,  and  only  ceased  fighting  when 
wounded  almost  unto  death.  Don’t  forget,  as  we  remember 
the  sacrifice  which  ennobled  the  patriotism  for  which  Gettys¬ 
burg  stands — don’t  forget  the  man  who  fought  on  his  own 
hook — old  John  Burns. 

4. — Tn  the  fourth  place,  and  finally:  Christian  patriotism 
recognizes  the  value,  and  must  have  as  its  most  essential 
characteristic,  faith — a  faith  that  is  nobler  than  fear,  higher 
than  the  possibility  of  doubt,  strong  and  courageous  in  the 
very  panic  of  defeat.  We  may  well  emphasize  the  necessity  of 
such  faith  to-day.  This  21st  day  of  July  is  an  anniversary 
day.  On  this  day  seventeen  years  ago  was  fought  the  battle 
of  Bull  Run.  The  battle  ended  in  a  panic.  The  undisci¬ 
plined  troops,  led  by  inexperienced  officers,  were  driven  back. 
If  in  those  days  there  had  been  in  the  loyal  patriotism  of  the 
North  no  element  of  faith,  that  disaster  would  not  have  been 
retrieved — the  rebellion  would  have  been  a  success — the  United 
States  a  thing  of  the  past.  But  the  defeat  at  Bull  Run  was 
the  herald  to  the  victory  at  Gettysburg.  The  Nation  did  not 
lose  faith  in  the  principles  underlying  its  nationality — it  did 
not  lose  faith  in  God.  “The  cannon  of  Bull  Run  echoed 
henceforth  on  every  battle-field  of  the  war.”  If  before  the 
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wrath  and  fury  of  that  first  storm  the  old  flag  quivered  and 
fell  back,  the  stout  hearts  of  those  that  held  the  old  staff,  and 
of  those  who  rallied  about  it,  lifted  it  above  the  dust  and 
smoke  of  every  conflict,  carried  it  over  every  ridge,  however 
beset  with  death,  and  planted  it  in  the  name  of  the  Lord  God 
of  hosts,  upon  Round  Top  yonder,  a  pledge  of  triumph  forever. 

Let  that  faith  continue.  Let  us  be  true  to  all  our  country 
means.  Let  us  be  true  to  all  the  dear  old  flag  stands  for. 
In  a  word,  let  us  be  true  to  humanity  and  our  God.  Let  us 
upon  this  sacred  battle-field  swear  allegiance  to  the  great 
cause  of  human  liberty  and  human  rights.  Let  us  swear  never 
to  dishonor  the  graves  of  our  dead  by  surrendering  in  any 
spirit  of  pusillanimity  or  of  maudlin  sentimentalism  the  vic¬ 
tory  of  national  republican  principles  for  which  they  gave 
their  lives.  Let  us  swear,  in  the  spirit  of  a  loyal  and  Christian 
patriotism,  to  serve  God  and  our  country  forever. 

In  Dante’s  famous  poem,  the  hero  comes  to  a  place  where 
he  beheld  dazzling  essences  flitting  about  as  birds,  and  warbling 
as  they  flew.  The  figures  into  which  the  flights  were  shaped 
were  of  a  special  sort,  forming  letters  of"  the  alphabet;  now 
a  “D,”  now  a  “I,”  now  an  “L;”  till  at  last  in  the  Latin 
tongue  the  following  Scripture  text  was  spelled  out :  Diligite 
justitiam,  qui  judicatis  terrain.  “Love  righteousness,  ye  that 
judge  the  earth.”  The  last  letter,  “m,”  did  not  change  as 
did  the  rest,  but  kept  entire,  and  glowed  deeply  like  burning 
gold.  Other  lights,  with  a  song  of  rapture,  then  descended 
like  a  crown  of  lilies,  on  the  topof  the  letter;  and  then,  from 
the  body  of  it,  rose  thousands  of  sparks,  as  from  a  shaken 
firebrand,  and  gradually  expanded  into  the  form  of  an  eagle, 
and  the  light  shone  upon  the  bird  as  if  it  were  composed  of 
rubies  and  precious  stones  flashing  in  the  sun. 

We  take  to-day  from  this  altar  of  Gettysburg — this  highest 
shrine  of  manly  heroic  soldierly  citizenship — a  great  lesson  in 
a  single  word :  Patriotism.  It  bids  us  look  back  with  a  good 
memory,  to  accept  the  present  as  a  noble  trust,  and  to  watch 
for  the  future  with  good  hope.  Each  letter  in  the  word  glows 
with  peculiar  radiance,  and,  as  in  the  poet’s  dream,  the  final  let¬ 
ter  changes,  under  the  lights  flashing  from  the  stars  which  shine 
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upon  our  banner,  under  the  light  that  flames  from  our  faith  in 
God;  changes  into  an  eagle— the  eagle  of  our  destiny — the 
American  eagle.  We  watch  it  with  intense  anxiety  and  pride. 
Lo!  it  plumes  its  wings — it  lifts  its  head— its  unseared  vision 
gazes  steadfastly  into  the  very  eye  of  the  sun — it  spurns  the 
earth — its  mighty  pinions  move’with  stately  rhythm — its  flight 
is  upward  and  onward — its  home  is  in  the  heavens. 

At  the  battle  of  Waterloo  the  cry  rang  out:  “Up,  Guards, 
and  at  them,”  and  a  charge  was  made  that  decided  the  for¬ 
tunes  of  the  day. 

Comrades  of  the  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic:  by  the  toil 
of  the  march,  by  the  exposure  of  the  camp,  by  the  fiery  bap¬ 
tism  of  battle,  you  have  won  the  honor  which  cannot  be  taken 
from  you,  of  being  the  Nation’s  defenders,  the  veteran  soldiery 
that  forms  the  color-guard  of  the  Union. 

None  but  those  who  have  served  in  the  Army  or  Navy 
during  the  late  war  can  recruit  our  ranks.  Ours  is  the  aris¬ 
tocracy  of  patriotism!  No  organization  can  duplicate  ours. 
In  character  and  in  membership  it  is  unique.  Comrades  of 
the  Old  Guard,  veterans  of  the  G.  A.  R.,  let  us  hold  true  to 
our  record  and  stand  firm  for  any  emergency.  Let  every 
fight  from  Bull  Run  to  Gettysburg,  from  Gettysburg  to  Appo¬ 
mattox,  speak  in  our  ready  and  firm  resolution.  When  the 
command  comes — not  the  command  of  any  mortal  leader,  but 
the  command  of  God — uttering  itself  in  the  supreme  need  of 
some  crisis-hour,  when  such  command  calls  us  to  face  the 
Nation’s  foe;  whether  that  foe  dare  utter  rebellious  words  or 
do  rebellious  deeds,  whether  it  seeks  to  steal  by  policy  what 
was  lost  by  battle,  or  to  kill  by  the  stealthy  stab  of  the  assas¬ 
sin  what  could  not  be  done  by  hand-to-hand  fighting — let  us 
be  ready  "and  obedient.  If  in  any  need  of  any  day  God 
speaks  to  us  by  any  servant  of  His  will,  “Up,  Guards,  and  at 
them!”  let  the  bugle  sound,  “  Forward  the  whole  line!”  and 
with  irresistible  and  overwhelming  impetuosity  let  the  charge 
be  made. 

Do  this,  but  do  this  in  the  name  of  God.  Do  this,  but  do 
this  in  the  spirit  of  Christian  fidelity  to  the  great  Captain  of 
our  salvation.  Do  this,  but  do  this  in  recognition  of  the 
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significance  of  all  the  memories  and  duties  and  hopes  associated 
with  this  battle-field  of  Gettysburg. 

“  Glorious  things  are  spoken  of  thee,  O  City  of  God.”  Yes, 
“glorious  things  are  spoken  of  thee,  O  City  of  God” — 
O  Gettysburg. 

This  was  the  Nation’s  battle-field! 

Over  it  gathered  the  angry  cloud, 

Over  it  thundered  the  cannon  loud, 

Over  it  glared  the  lightning’s  pain, 

Over  it  hurtled  the  leaden  rain. 

Look  round!  there  once  the  squadrons  dashed, 

And  there,  there  once  the  sabres  flashed; 

Hark!  hear  the  echo  from  days  of  dread! 

“Forward!  forward!”  o’er  living  and  dead. 

This  was  the  Nation’s  battle-field: 

On  it  redden’ed  a  crimson  sod, 

On  it  agony  prayed  to  God. 

On  it,  amid  the  deadly  strife, 

The  wounded  shrieked  for  death — not  life. 

Look  round!  there  once  the  squadrons  dashed; 

And  there,  there  once  the  sabres  flashed. 

Hark!  hear  the  echo  from  days  of  dread, 

“Forward!  forward!”  o’er  living  and  dead. 

What  is  the  Nation’s  battle-field? — 

Valleys  slumber  in  peace  to-day; 

Round  Top  smiles  ’neath  the  Summer’s  ray; 

In  the  camp  of  the  dead  each  silent  grave 
Like  a  holy  altar  enshrines  our  brave. 

The  robin  sings  from  the  shattered  tree, 

In  meadow  flower  hums  the  honey-bee; 

Her  fields,  once  wet  with  a  crimson  stain, 

Give  fruitful  promise  of  golden  grain. 

Such  is  the  Nation’s  battle-field. 

God  of  our  comrades!  we  praise  thy  name; 

Each  hero  of  thine  is  the  heir  of  fame. 

“Dead  on  the  field  of  honor!”  we  cry; 

Living!  Promoted!  is  Heaven’s  reply. 
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God  of  the  Nation!  bless  thou  our  land! 

Speak  from  our  Gettysburg  thy  command — 
That  in  the  future,  as  in  the  past, 

The  law  of  the  right  shall  be  law  to  the  last; 
That  the  crime  of  rebellion  shall  triumph  never, 
But  the  flag  of  the  Union  float  forever. 


Amen 


